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Figure 1.1 Freud’s sketch of the analytic work showing penetrations into 
deeper and deeper layers (Freud 1950: 217) 


Introduction: archaeology and the depth metaphor 

Archaeology has long been recognised as a product of the modern era, 
emerging in its antiquarian guise with the Renaissance, and gaining 
recognition as a scientific discipline at the start of the nineteenth century 
(Trigger 1989: 27). But it is also arguable that archaeology embodies and 
condenses the modern condition, and would have been unlikely to develop 
under other historical circumstances. This is the argument that I develop in 
Archaeology and Modernity (Thomas 2004), and here I will reprise and extend 
some of the arguments of that book. Archaeology relies upon the distinctively 
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modern understanding that new knowledge can be created from material 
things, that the past differed in significant ways from the present, and that 
tradition and myth are not adequate sources of information about the past. In 
the modern world, the legitimacy of nation-states and their rulers has been 
vested in accounts of the past substantiated through scholarly inquiry, and 
archaeology has formed part of the apparatus through which modern states 
have sought their ancient origins. Furthermore, because it embodies so much 
of the modern attitude, archaeology is continually drawn on by other 
discourses as an image or a metaphor. Archaeology encapsulates a series of 
evocative themes: of repression, of loss and concealment, of discovery and 
revelation. These share the common element of being understood in spatial 
terms through the relationship between depth and surface. These 
preoccupations began to occupy a central place in the western imagination at 
the end of the eighteenth century. It was at this point that the atomistic outlook 
that had been fostered by the Scientific Revolution, in which the things of the 
world were understood as free-standing, isolated entities that could be 
ordered on a great classificatory table, began to be eroded by the notion that 
deeper structures were concealed beneath outward appearances (Foucault 
1970). This general shift in modern thought from visible attributes to hidden 
essences coincided precisely with the transformation of antiquarianism into 
archaeology. 

One source of the growing concern with hidden depths was a changing 
conception of the person, which increasingly stressed interiority. As far back 
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as St. Augustine, it had been argued that introspection provided the most 
direct route to God, so that a radical reflexivity was promoted, in which the 
contemplation and experience of the inner self led to the deity (Taylor 1989: 
129). By the time of the Council of Trent (1545-1563), the institution of the 
confessional had come to focus on concealed desires and urges rather than 
sinful acts, indicating that this inner self now needed to be monitored and 
policed. As Michel Foucault has argued, the therapeutic relationship with the 
inner person seen in confession is one that would later be picked up and 
elaborated by psychoanalysis (1978: 20). Increasingly, the inner person was 
understood as experiencing feelings of turmoil, anxiety, isolation and 
loneliness resulting from external influences, and requiring a cathartic 
expression (Jameson 1984: 61). Clearly, this is one of the great themes of 
modern art and literature, where streams of consciousness and inner 
monologues create a very different image of the person from that found in, 
say, pre-modern heroic literature. 

From the late eighteenth century onwards scholars in many different fields 
began to suggest that there were aspects of reality that were not immediately 
visible, but which served to explain the character of more readily accessible 
phenomena. As a result, interiority began to be an attribute of the objects of 
knowledge as well as the knowing subject. We can see this development 
most clearly in the biology of Cuvier, who argued that animals could no longer 
be classified exclusively according to their outward appearance, but that the 
internal functions of their bodies, their behaviour, and their habitat had also to 
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be taken into account (Foucault 1979). Turned back onto humanity, this 
produced a conception of a person who was at once a subject and an object, 
and who possessed two different kinds of interior. For although humans were 
containers of consciousness and reason, they also had a body interior. As 
Foucault demonstrates, one of the consequences of this reformulation was a 
shift from a ‘nosological’ medicine concerned with the classification of 
symptoms to a renewed interest in pathological anatomy, and the depths of 
the body (1973: 136). 

As a representative of the new ‘Sciences of Man’ that emerged around this 
time, clinical medicine demonstrated a concern with what Frederic Jameson 
has called ‘depth models’, which appear to be characteristic of high modernity 
(Jameson 1984: 62). Other examples would include Hegel’s historical 
idealism, which suggested that happenings in the world are the manifestation 
of thoughts in the mind. It is here that we can identify the ultimate origin of 
Collingwood’s distinction between the ‘inside’ and the ‘outside’ of events 
(Collingwood 1946: 297). Similarly, Jameson points to the Marxist distinction 
between essence and appearance, where the true nature of social reality is 
obscured by a shell of ideology, which needs to be penetrated by critique. 
Further candidates are the couplings of latent and manifest, or authentic and 
superficial: in each case, there is the implication that truth or profundity is 
deeper than superficial appearances, which may be deceptive. However, the 
clearest example of the modern conviction that surface conditions are 
underlain by a more significant reality are the structural linguistics of 
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Ferdinand de Saussure (1959). For structuralism, speech can be observed, 
but the deep structures of language are hidden and have to be reconstructed 
from our observations on people’s communication. Saussure draws the 
analogy with watching two people playing a game of chess, in which we can 
observe the moves that they make, but have to infer the rules of the game 
which underlie those rules. Importantly, structuralist approaches generally 
propose that speech is only the momentary expression of a single person, but 
that language is bound up with the collective consciousness of the group. 

These arguments begin to connect more obviously with archaeology when we 
recognise that the beginnings of this ‘structural revolution’ in western thought 
were absolutely contemporary with the ‘stratigraphic revolution’ which Glyn 
Daniel identified in geology and archaeology (1950: 29). For centuries, it had 
been recognised that distinct layers of rock and soil overlay archaeological 
sites, but the probability that these had been laid down in an ordered 
sequence was not fully grasped prior to the publication of James Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth in 1788 and William Smith’s Strata Identified by 
Organised Fossils in 1816. These two works laid the foundations for Charles 
Lyell’s uniformitarianism (1830), by demonstrating that geological strata could 
be the products of forces that could still be observed in the present. These 
included heat, pressure, and erosion. Moreover, each stratum could be 
distinguished by the fossils that it contained, which could be presumed to 
represent organisms which had lived at the time of deposition, and their 
vertical sequence reflected the temporal changes of depositional 
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environments through time. It seems highly likely that Smith’s observations in 
the canal cuttings were to some extent informed by the more general belief 
that the forces responsible for the appearance of things could be found below 
the surface. In this case, scenery and topography were the outcome of 
geological processes that could be understood through stratigraphy, which 
opened a window into the distant past. It has been noted that William Smith 
kept his geological specimens in a cabinet in which separate shelves were 
assigned to sequential strata (Harris 1989: 3). This would appear to 
demonstrate that by the start of the nineteenth century, spatial depth had 
come to be identified with change through time, and that objects could be 
sorted according to their position within such a spatio-temporal ordering. 

In the first instance, the significance of Hutton’s and Smith’s arguments was 
that by demonstrating that geological deposits had formed over very long 
periods of time they indicated that the human remains or stone tools that they 
sometimes contained were of great antiquity. Consequentially the short 
chronologies of human existence based upon Biblical scholarship could be 
contested. But in philosophical terms it is equally important that ‘slices’ of 
geological time were now identified as the contexts within which relics of one 
kind or another might be contained. This is conceptually rather similar to 
Christian Thomsen’s archaeological application of the ‘three age system’ 
which was being developed at precisely the same time (Lucas 2001: 75). 
Hitherto, the notion of consecutive ‘ages’ of stone, bronze and iron had been 
a purely abstract one, arising out of the ‘conjectural histories’ of the 
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Enlightenment. Thomsen at once placed material evidence into a 
developmental sequence, and instituted the idea that blocks of time could be 
used as the basis for ordering artefacts. Just as Smith argued that the fossils 
contained within a stratum were characteristic of an era of deposition, so 
Thomsen’s stress on closed finds, recovered together from a single pit, floor, 
grave or hearth, identified chronological association with spatial juxtaposition. 
The notion of stratigraphic layers as containers of artefacts was to dominate 
the culture-historic archaeology of the earlier twentieth century, and only 
became redundant with the introduction of radiometric dating methods. None 
the less, contemporary archaeology continues to understand stratification as a 
matter of sequence. In other words, excavation is understood principally as a 
descent into a depth, with the aim in mind of working systematically back to 
an origin. 

Sigmund Freud and archaeology 

It is this aspect of archaeology’s self-understanding that I will suggest has 
proved seductive to other aspects of modern thought that are particularly 
drawn to depth models. Thus, within other discourses, archaeology serves as 
a metaphor for the recovery of hidden or suppressed knowledge, and the 
pursuit of origins. I want to demonstrate this point by looking briefly at the way 
that Sigmund Freud deployed the analogy of archaeology in relation to 
psychoanalysis. Freud, of course, had a great enthusiasm for archaeology, to 
the extent that he once remarked that he had read more archaeology than 
psychology (Gay 1988: 171). He was writing during a time of great 
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archaeological discoveries, and Mycenae, Pompeii and Tutankhamun’s tomb 
all figure in his works. He was especially interested in Schliemann’s work at 
Troy, which seemed to demonstrate that science could recover mythic or 
long-forgotten entities. Moreover, in discovering the ruins of Troy, Schliemann 
had achieved something that he had longed for in boyhood, a theme that was 
especially resonant for Freud (Kuspit 1989). Freud also followed Evans’ 
excavations at Knossos with enthusiasm, and he accumulated a large 
collection of ancient artefacts, which he kept in his consulting rooms (Gamwell 
1989; Ucko 2001). Sometimes he would use a particular object as a means of 
making a point to one of his patients, while the numerous statuettes lined up 
on his desk were far more than a form of decoration, acting almost as 
surrogate friends and colleagues and occasionally appearing on his dinner 
table as objects of contemplation (MacCannell 1996). Susan Bernfeld (1951) 
once argued that archaeology represented a kind of alternative religion for 
Freud, a means of recovering his own childhood past, and overcoming death 
and guilt. However, I want to concentrate on the way that he drew an explicit 
parallel between the work of the archaeologist and that of the psychoanalyst, 
which first emerged with his Aetiology of Hysteria in 1896. It was here that he 
suggested that archaeology and psychoanalysis both bring the remains of the 
past to light through painstaking endeavour. 

[The explorer] may have come equipped with picks, shovels and 
spades, and may press the inhabitants into his service and arm them 
with these tools, make an onslaught on these ruins, clear away the 
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rubbish and, starting from the visible remains, may bring to light what is 
buried... If one tries in something the same way to let the symptoms of 
a case of hysteria tell the tale of the development of the disease... we 
proceed when the traumatic scene is reproduced to correct the original 
psychical reaction to it and this remove the symptom (Freud 1896: 184- 
5). 

Later, he was to deepen the metaphor by arguing that archaeology and 
psychoanalysis are both concerned with reconstruction, in which the object of 
study is reconstituted from its traces: 

Just as the archaeologist builds up the walls from the foundations that 
have remained standing, determines the number and position of the 
columns from depressions in the floor and reconstructs the mural 
decorations and paintings from the remains found in the debris, so does 
the analyst proceed when he draws his inferences from the fragments of 
memories, from the associations and from the behaviour of the subject 
of analysis (Freud 1937: 360). 

Freud’s ‘topographic’ theory of the mind, in which the contents of the 
unconscious are held beneath the surface of consciousness by the force of 
repression, provides the most obvious connection between psychoanalysis 
and archaeology. Like an archaeological site, the mind is stratified, and the 
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deeper layers, more removed from everyday perusal, are connected with the 
past of the individual and the human species. 

There is no better analogy for repression, which at the same time makes 
inaccessible and conserves something psychic, than the burial that was 
the fate of Pompeii, and from which the city was able to arise again 
through work with the spade (Freud 1993: 166). 

Here we start to see the complex relationship between Freud’s ideas, 
archaeological thought and the popular imagination, for in using Pompeii as a 
metaphor for the unconscious he was tapping into an established image of the 
buried city as being connected with hidden desires and sexual depravity 
(Flem 2003: 42; Wallace 2004: 98). However, Freud’s archaeological 
metaphors are richer and more developed than those of many of his 
contemporaries. Because he makes use of analogies between the childhood 
of the human subject and the early development of humankind, between 
burial under the ground and repression, and between the work of the analyst 
and that of the archaeologist, as well as blurring the boundaries between 
archaeology, mythology and ethnography, there is a tendency for these 
metaphors to become conflated. It this way, Freud at once drew upon the 
image that archaeology had constructed for itself and, arguably, helped to 
elaborate it. It has been argued that he cultivated the association between 
psychoanalysis and archaeology as a means of enhancing the legitimacy of 
his own new discipline, a significant preoccupation throughout his career 
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(Kuspit 1989: 133-4; Ferris 1997: 162). Archaeology carried the authority of 
both science and classical scholarship, while psychoanalytical talk of 
sexuality, aggression and the death-drive were widely regarded with suspicion 
during Freud’s lifetime. 

However, it is also important to note that throughout Freud’s writings 
archaeology is identified as a source of innocent, if self-indulgent pleasure. As 
we have seen, Schliemann’s discovery of Troy is identified as the paradigm of 
the fulfilment of a childhood wish, while Freud’s own visit to the Acropolis is so 
desirable as to promote a sense of unreality, a derealization. Arriving in 
Athens, he experienced an incredulity at the very existence of the ancient 
structures, so passionate had his desire to travel been during childhood 
(Freud 1936: 308). The enjoyment both of the Acropolis and of Rome were 
connected for him with the guilt of having achieved more professionally than 
his father, who had never had the opportunity to travel abroad. Indeed, he 
identified in himself a ‘Rome neurosis’ which involved a recurrent failure to 
fulfil his ‘passionate wishes’. As a Jew, he compared himself to Hannibal, 
whose own success or failure in life (in comparison to his own father, 

Hamilcar Barca) was epitomised by the effort to arrive in Rome, the symbol of 
both the ancient empire and Christian society (Ferris 1997: 147). In both 
cases (Athens and Rome), the deferral or denial of pleasure is understood as 
a means of avoiding the guilt and self-evaluation that would attend the 
enjoyment. Similarly, while Freud did use his collection of antiquities for 
didactic purposes, the thrill of collecting was singularly important to him, and 
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comparable only with the pleasure of smoking a cigar (which, in turn, he 
understood in sexual terms). Moreover, his collection began in the 1890s as a 
source of comfort following his father’s death and at a time of professional 
isolation and rising anti-Semitism in Vienna (Flem 2003: 29). In a sense, 
Freud’s collection mania can be compared with the complex pleasures and 
consolations that are today found by many in shopping, and yet because the 
artefacts that he collected were archaeological in character they suggest a 
kind of pleasure that was never entirely removed from psychological unease. 
In this respect, his antiquities collection is potentially instructive on a number 
of levels, from the drive to acquire commodities as a source of ontological 
security to the nexus of relationships between museums, the authenticity of 
the past, objectification and shopping arcades. 

Depths of the unconscious 

Psychoanalysis had its foundation in a reaction against Cartesian thought, 
which had prioritised consciousness and reason, and sought to speak the 
unvarnished truth without any recourse to metaphor (Spence 1987: 3). Freud 
argued that the psychic world of human beings extended beyond 
consciousness, and indeed that much of what concerns us is unconscious. 
Therefore, we are never fully aware of the contents of our own minds. Some 
ideas slip freely from consciousness to the unconscious and back again, but 
others are held down by the force of repression. It is the notion of repression 
in particular that suggests a spatial idiom for the expression of these ideas: 
consciousness is understood as being on the surface, and the unconscious is 
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‘below’ or ‘inside’, while repression restricts the upward movement of thoughts 
and images. This already suggests stratification, but the archaeological 
element is emphasised in Freud’s view that the repression not only holds the 
material in place, but also preserves it, like an archaeological deposit. At the 
same time, the concept of the unconscious taps into more general themes of 
depth, for like Saussure’s deep structures of language it cannot be directly 
observed (Spence 1987: 17). The unconscious has to be reconstructed from 
outward signs and symptoms. And like the structuralist conception of 
language, the unconscious is connected with the collective or the species 
rather than the singular person. So just as Augustine advocated a journey 
deep into the self in order to connect with God, psychoanalysis and 
structuralism both looked into the depths for that which transcended the 
individual. The difference, perhaps, was that Freud also identified the 
unconscious with the distant past, while structuralism prioritised the 
synchronic system of language over history and change. 

Freud was doubly preoccupied with the past, both in his fascination with 
antiquity and in his belief that the explanations for psychological pathologies 
could be found in his patient’s early lives. As his career progressed, these 
concerns increasingly intersected, particularly once the insights that he had 
gathered from his self-analysis and his clinical work began to be extended to 
the human race in general. All of this was ultimately underwritten by the 
epistemological theory of the mind that Freud had inherited from Descartes by 
way of Brentano, whose lectures he attended as a student in Vienna (Ferris 
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1997: 31). This presents the mind as a container of representations and 
intentional states, which may or may not harmonise with the outside world, 
and the person’s outward behaviour as the upshot of motivations held within 
the mind (see, for example, Taylor 1985; 2000). Brentano had added to this 
the understanding that thought is always directed, so that every mental state 
is of or about something (Dreyfus and Wakefield 1988: 273; Schuhmann 
2004: 281). Where Freud broke with earlier views was in proposing that the 
mind is not like a cupboard into which ideas can be placed for later retrieval, 
but contains an unconscious which is not directly accessible. The 
unconscious may contain ideas that were at one time conscious, but have 
now been repressed. Moreover, we also have a phylogenetic inheritance of 
drives and fantasies that may at any time erupt into consciousness. While the 
conscious mind interacts with the outside world through the senses, the 
unconscious is ‘deeper’ - and hence the stratigraphic metaphor. While hidden, 
the unconscious parts of the mind are still understood as containing 
representations, in the same way that archaeological deposits contain 
artefacts, and hence the sources of neurosis can be conceived as located 
within the mind (Spence 1987: 13). 

If the unconscious is composed of representations that are inaccessible, this 
content can none the less still be causally active, manifesting itself as neurotic 
symptoms, dreams, jokes, and parapraxes such as slips of the tongue 
(Dreyfus and Wakefield 1988: 274). Moreover, it is the task of the analyst to 
reduce the distress of the patient by removing the layers of repression and 
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delving into the unconscious in search of repressed memories, in the way that 
Freud compares with archaeological excavation. Memories are thus the 
equivalents of archaeological ‘finds’, nuggets of information that form the 
basis for therapeutic reconstructive narratives. Like Schliemann’s uncovering 
of Troy, psychoanalysis recovers that which has been long forgotten, and 
while for archaeology only rare sites like Pompeii reveal perfect preservation, 
the whole of a human life is hidden in indestructible form in the unconscious: 

[In psychoanalysis] we are regularly met by a situation which in 
archaeology occurs only in such rare circumstances as those of Pompeii 
or the tomb of Tutankhamun. All of the essentials are preserved, even 
things that seem completely forgotten are present, somehow and 
somewhere, and have merely been buried and made inaccessible to the 
subject (Freud 1937: 361). 

While therapy might be aimed at resolving conflicts that were generated in a 
person’s early years, the implication of Freud’s theory is that the most deeply 
stratified parts of the mind contain material that derives from a much more 
distant past. In simplified terms, this means that while the Ego is that part of 
the mind concerned with selfhood and personal experience, the Superego is 
formed in relation to cultural inheritance and the species memory of significant 
events in the history of humankind, while the Id contains the pre-cultural, 
elemental drives of our primordial ancestors. As the unconscious part of the 
mind, it is not involved in cognition, but emotional motivation. While the Ego 
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lives in proximity to the outside world and has access to it through the 
perceptual systems, the unconscious ‘proliferates in the dark’, and this means 
that the deeper parts of the mind are not subject to temporality. Effectively, 
the unconscious is time-less, in both senses. 

The implication of this argument is that Freud’s discussion of the depths of the 
mind is literal as well as metaphorical. His argument was that the human mind 
had gained its present form through a process of sedimentation, so that the 
deepest layers were also the most ancient. The strata of the mind had built up 
through the process of evolution, as humanity emerged from the background 
of more primitive species and underwent a series of formative crises and 
events. Indeed, the deepest parts of the mind could be identified with a pre¬ 
human past. Furthermore, just as each organism recapitulated the entire 
process of the evolution of its species in growing from a fertilised egg to a 
mature creature, so each human being achieved psychological maturity by re¬ 
living the principal psychic experiences of humanity (Bowdler 1996: 425). 
Given that it was ancient and pre-human, Freud was not specific about the 
origin of the Id. Yet the Superego or Ego-Ideal was a much more recent layer 
of the mental apparatus, laid down in a savage if human past. 

Freud connected the creation of the Ego-Ideal, which contained those 
representations of the parents that human beings aspired to as figures of 
authority and moral rectitude, with the so-called ‘primal crime’. This had the 
status of a quasi-historical explanation for aspects of human psychology, 
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principally the Oedipus complex and its repression. He reasoned that at some 
time in the distant past, humanity had lived together as a patriarchal horde - a 
notion which harmonised to some extent with the evolutionary anthropology of 
the later nineteenth century (e.g. Morgan 1877: 505). This horde had been 
presided over by a primal father, who monopolised the women of the 
community and cast out his sons. The ambivalent feelings of the young men, 
who at once loved, feared and resented their father, culminated in their 
slaughtering and devouring him (Paul 1991: 275). Yet they were immediately 
stricken with remorse, and in their guilt created the twin institutions of the 
incest taboo and the totemic animal. The renunciation of incest meant that the 
sons could not gain from their crime, since they would not be able to have 
sexual relations with their mothers, while the totemic animal provided a 
symbolic substitute for the father, at once venerated and prohibited for 
everyday killing and eating as a symbol of the community, and yet consumed 
in the totemic feast as a means of enhancing community solidarity. These 
traumatic events at once destroyed the patriarchal horde and brought human 
society into being through the dual institutions of totem and taboo (Freud 
1918: 189). In the process, a new element of the mind was created, 
specifically concerned with the identification of ethical values. In the process 
of severing their childhood sexual attraction to the parents, each individual 
human being re-lived this trauma, so that the formation of a growing child’s 
mind recapitulated the evolution of the human species. So, when Freud wrote 
that his psychoanalytic ‘excavation’ was comparable with the activities of an 
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archaeologist, he was life rally claiming that by removing the layers of 
repression he could uncover the collective past of the human race. 

Freud thus sees the mind as built up through a temporal process of 
sedimentation, with the deeper layers being the most ancient, as in a 
geological formation. Yet the deepest layers of all effectively transcend time 
altogether, and approach the condition of being archetypal or universal. So, 
both the psychoanalyst and the archaeologist dig down through that which is 
transient in order to arrive at that which is eternal, and here the depth 
metaphor takes the form of an opposition between the superficial to the 
profound. And indeed, another way in which Freud employs themes of 
antiquity and archaeology is in connection with the mythic or the essential, as 
with the very name of the Oedipus Complex. Tellingly, in a letter to his wife 
written from London, he described the Egyptian and Assyrian bas-reliefs in 
the British Museum as portraying a ‘dream-like world’ (Flem 2003: 31). This, 
from an author who connects dreams with wish-fulfilment and the play of the 
unconscious. It is arguable that this particular way in which Freud mobilised 
the image of the ancient past tapped into and informed the perception of 
archaeology in the earlier twentieth century, as a form of investigation capable 
of reaching beyond the transitory aspects of contemporary existence, and 
addressing some enduring human essence. 
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The psychoanalysis of civilisations 

In Freud’s later works psychoanalysis is increasingly identified as a means of 
investigating the origins and development of human culture, a task that might 
reasonably be seen as the responsibility of archaeology. However, Freud had 
now identified the preservation of psychic phenomena as superior to that of 
ancient ruins, while noting that the task of archaeology generally came to a 
halt with reconstruction. His so-called ‘cultural books’ make only sparing use 
of archaeological evidence. Freud’s notions of the personal recapitulation or 
re-enactment of universal history were coupled with a universal evolutionism 
which presented ‘primitive’ peoples as representative of the ‘childhood’ era of 
humankind (1993: 231). Totem and Taboo (1918) combines these elements, 
by comparing the mental lives of ‘savages’, children and neurotics. 

Conversely, the evolution of particular civilisations took a form that was 
comparable with a person’s psychological development. Thus in Civilisation 
and its Discontents (1930) Freud describes the institutions of state societies 
as being engaged in a colossal repression of the primitive drives and instincts 
(Schorske 1991: 8), in a way that recalls Rousseau’s arguments about the 
loss of freedom that attends the transformation of the ‘noble savage’ into the 
civilised citizen. For Freud, advanced civilisations are subject to a kind of 
mass neurosis, in which the aggressive drive is inhibited by the cultural 
formation of the Super Ego, which facilitates submission to dominant leaders 
(Deigh 1991: 299). None the less, the material that a person represses on the 
way to adulthood can return traumatically, and the same may be the case with 
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civilisations, so that wars, revolutions and pogroms may erupt out of the 
collective unconscious. 

It should be evident from what we have seen so far that Freud’s relationship 
with archaeology and the ancient past was by no means a straightforward 
one. Sometimes he used the language of archaeology as a means of 
expressing the unfamiliar and abstract ideas that he was developing, but 
sometimes he wanted to claim that archaeology and psychoanalysis were 
literally addressing the same issues. Moreover, because he established 
multiple equivalences and inter-connections between phenomena at different 
temporal and social scales, he promoted a kind of conflation of different 
aspects of the depth metaphor. Stratigraphic depth comes to be inextricably 
connected with the collective, the primordial, the profound, the origin, and the 
archetypal. To be fair, this is no more than an elaboration on some of the key 
themes in high modern thought, and these connections were being made in 
many other areas as well. But Freud’s work has contributed to an essentialist 
conception of archaeology as a discipline that delves into the depths of the 
past in search of the hidden, originary truths of the human condition. 

Conclusion 

In recent years, commentators like Donald Spence (1987: 5) have argued that 
the archaeological metaphor has done more harm than good to 
psychoanalysis. In particular, it has been suggested that what began as a 
useful tool for thinking came to be understood as the literal truth: 
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psychoanalysis was archaeology, or a superior form of archaeological 
investigation. The archaeological metaphor promoted the notion that the 
unconscious is a thing-like, content-rich entity, and that unconscious thoughts 
must be physically located in some place. And just as it upholds a vision of 
the mind as stratified container of representations, so it reifies clinical 
symptoms as objects which can be addressed as if they were physical pieces 
of evidence. Finally, because it supports the image of psychoanalysis as an 
empirical science, the archaeological metaphor is a keystone in a reactionary 
rearguard action against a hermeneutic psychology. Such a psychology would 
be concerned more with breadth than depth, and would address the ways in 
which people deal with the world rather than the hidden content of their minds 
(Dreyfus and Wakefield 1988: 278). This might suggest that psychoanalysis 
would do well to turn its back on archaeology. However, it may be that the 
archaeological metaphor in psychoanalysis relates to archaeology as it was 
practiced a century ago, the archaeology of Freud’s own time. Many 
archaeologists would now understand their discipline as a hermeneutic 
enterprise, which works with evidence that is both theory-laden and context- 
dependent, just like clinical data in psychology. Rather than alienated objects, 
archaeologists now conventionally see artefacts as imbricated in social 
relationships and cultural traditions. Similarly, many of us reject the 
representational theory of the mind, and seek to identify thought as an activity 
that is radically embedded in a worldly context and a material embodiment. 
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Archaeology has yet to fully relinquish its obsessions with cultural and 
biological universals, with origins and essential truths hidden in the remains of 
the past. But it is arguable that the time is ripe for a productive re-engagement 
between archaeology and psychoanalysis. Could we imagine a new series of 
metaphors that spark some creative re-description in both disciplines? While 
we might wish to unravel the tangle of ideas that ties depth to essence and 
universality, there might also be areas of Freud’s thinking that would repay 
some reconsideration by archaeologists. In particular, we might consider the 
dream-work (Freud 1932), the way in which symbols are connected in 
dreams. It may be here, rather than in the ‘cultural books’ that we may find 
important clues to the way that culture is put together. Freud’s concern with 
‘free association’ in analytical practice has long been an inspiration for post¬ 
structuralist approaches to language and culture, at least at an implicit level, 
and involves necessary reliance on depth models. Archaeology and 
psychoanalysis have a long shared history, and while this has had detrimental 
effects on both disciplines, it also provides the platform for future 
developments which may prove enriching for us all. Just as more recent 
forms of psychoanalysis may be useful for archaeology, it may be that a 
transformed understanding of archaeology and its practices could help 
psychoanalysis to re-evaluate its own history. 
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